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Yet he had been condemned, and John was never even chal-
lenged. It is surely not reading too much into the argument to
say that John is trying to justify his innate scepticism. There
is no evidence for the view that he doubted the truth of
Christianity; but there is ample evidence that his was the
essentially sceptical mind. The Metalogicus is a brilliant attempt
at self-explanation and self-justification. What John doubted
was not Christianity, but the usefulness of human effort; and
the more one studies him the more one is reminded of so
modern a figure as Arthur James Balfour.
This, of course, does not in the least imply that John ever
doubted the fundamentals of Christian belief. His religion
was absolute in theory and devout in practice. He expressed
it in accordance with current medieval standards, with faith
in the efficacy of relics, and all the rest. He strove ever to find
the just philosophic and historical basis for the typically
medieval and papal view of the relationships of Church and
State. For that view he was as prepared to suffer exile as he was
to espouse it in writing and speech. Yet he was at bottom a
sceptic, applying his scepticism chiefly to human nature, and
its achievements and aims. Because his scepticism was intuitive
rather than rational it could exist side by side with his un-
doubted love of humanity, and his genius for personal friend-
ship. His view even of his own friends was grave and steady,
not in the least ebullient, a little sardonic, and tinged with
remoteness. But scepticism never bred in him a trace of
cynicism, and he never lost a friend. History affords few
completer examples of the way in which scepticism and faith
can co-exist within the same personality.
A society in which such a one as John could be held in high
honour, be universally beloved, and die a bishop of Chartres,
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